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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it, We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
persou proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire coutents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any otber represeutations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
The Religion of the Bible, 


an 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 

** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people trom their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
‘* Verily L say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16; 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earru 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Moly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
s* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 








Wanted for The Circular, 


Thursday, and Satur- | Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the |cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
4 > | Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
to those who choose to receive free- jeal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 


News, Ke. Ke. 





Let it be a Community 


gan of the true-hearted every where--growing uy 


| God, 


Support of The Circular. 


j and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
| tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
| butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 





hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 

Now as to the questioa how the Circular is to be 

| supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Free 
Dairy Retigious Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates, 
It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of acommon sized Weekly 





DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 





OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Seltishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the |i 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason, 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 


done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tue Tri-weekty CircuLar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was afew years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 








mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 
2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 


3. Journalism is the superior function of the 


Re- 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 


Religion ought there- 


5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 


n the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


Parer—an or- 


| For the present, the Circular is supported, first 


bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR 


Theories. 128 pages, octavo. 


y 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. 


nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL—SOCIAL 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. <A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


THEORY. 


PART IL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


ConstirurionaL Curis- 
Paut’s Views 


Criticism or CuristeENDOM. 
gianiry. Tur Biste on Marriage. 

or Marriage. Law or Apuurery. 
APPENDIX TO PART IIL.—CoLtoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &e. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular ; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weckly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


Vols. 1, 2 


» Pe 


The Perfectionist; (Bound :) 
Price 


and 3: and Tur Witness, Vol. 2. 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 
The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








Associ :ted Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 

Price 50 cts. 

Printed and published at the office of The 


Number of 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 





Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties, 


members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 

chee tie f ic wat eae PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
gious .. orm 0 Sovernment. Xeligious CHERRIES, 

exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory PLUMS, Choice varieties, 

of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnueat Fiowr, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, Xe. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

IB Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

IR" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 

recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 

at the usual prices. 

Tueir Miu. has recently been put in good repair, 

and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 

Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 

the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop, 





eee 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 


MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. Jd. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &e.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorcr Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
press ‘ Groner Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N Y.’ 











The Bible in China. 
An item in the Lvening Post states 
that the Scotch are contributing largely 
to send a million of Bibles to China.— 
This missionary (or as it might even be 
termed, military) movement we think is 
most timely, as well as creditable to the 
Scotch people, who are proverbial for their 
attachment to the Bible. China presents, 
just at this time, a very interesting 
field for Christian enterprise, The great 
principality of heathendom, which for 





or by private conveyance. 


eighteen centuries has been girdled and 
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gradually decaying, has at last tumbled 
to the ground, and the last vestige of it 
is ready to disappear, leaving a virgin soil, 
which is now under the ploughshare of a 
popular insurrection for freedom. This 
is a most appropriate preparation for the 
good seed of the Word of God. The re- 
ligious appetite of the nation is now un- 
supplied, and is probably wide awake for 
anything which may be presented. 

There is a term in Chemistry which is 
applied to the condition that certain sub- 
stances are in, just at the moment when 
they are being evolved from a combina- 
tion with another substance. At that 
instant, their state is such that they will 
combine with a third substance far more 
readily than they will at any time after- 
wards. This is what is called the nas- 
cent state of a body. The Chinese reli- 
gious sentiment may now be said to be in 
the nascent state. It has just been dis- 
engaged from the spirit of idolatry, and 
is now ready to seize with avidity upon 
whatever is presented with which it can 
combine. 

It is an unspeakable privilege now 
offered to the civilized nations, that of 
conveying to the benighted regions of 
heathendom, the gospel of peace. Think 
of a ship-load (probably a thousand tuns) 
of Bibles, quietly going on the glorious 
mission of laying the foundation of God’s 
kingdom, ina land which has for ages 
been the special seat of Satan. What a 
contrast it makes with the implements of 
carnage and destruction which are the 
common freight of vessels to such lands, 
England has now an opportunity to atone 
and make reparation for the atrocious 
barbarities of the Opium war. Such a 
cargo will be infinitely more contagious of 
peace and love, than the other sort is of de- 
struction and misery. 
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The Bond of Unity. 


Mitchel wages relentless war against England, 
and English institutions; and stigmatizes the 
Anglo-Saxon race as money-lovers, comparipg un- 
favorably with the French in liberality and compre- 
hensiveness. This may all be true ; but despite the 
crime and oppression of England, (of which, un- 
doubtedly, much could be said,) there is one fact 
in the annals of that nation which redeems many 
sins. The English nation has contributed more 
towards giving the Bible a universal circulation, 
than all the rest of the world. England and Am- 
erica are the only nations who have cireulated the 
Bible freely ; and, as a complement to this, they 
are the two nations whose enlightenment and 
national prosperity exceed all others. In looking 
over their history we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the scope given to the Bible in England and 
America is the real cause of the present superior- 
ity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The Bible is a harmonizing power. It is the 
bond whieh is fast binding Britain and America in 
indissuluble union. The two nations are the two 
segments of an ellipse, and the two Bible-Socie- 
ties are the foci; and as these foci approach each 
other, and become one, the ellipse is changed to 
a perfect circle. 

It was found, in the earlier days of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, that in spite of sectarian preju- 
dice, and in spite of much national commotion, 
Christians of all denominations could successfully 
unite in the work of circulating the Bible. The 
germ of unity first visible at that time is swelling 
to fullness; and in its expansion and maturity 
will embrace, not only sects, but nations. It is 
this kind of unity which is manifest between this 
country and England, and which is rapidly grow- 
ing, notwithstanding the railings of accusing 
spirits, who would incite @iscord. As the pros- 
perity which has placed the two nations among 
the first on earth, may be traced to the blessing 
of God on the Bible-principality, we may be as- 





sured, that the Lord will not fail to continue this 
prosperity, so long as they are faithful m their 
work of echoing his word. 





Solidarity with the Heavens, 

In our last, we briefly adverted to the spiritual 
unity or solidarity of the human race; assuming 
that the aggregate mass of spirits is a unit, and 
consequently that any agitation or disturbance in 
one quarter, is felt ina greater or less degree by 
the whole. This was illustrated by the comple- 
mentary working of despotism in Europe and 
America. But a more cheering view is before us, 
If the action of this principle works evil in one 
direction, it also works good much more abun- 
dantly in another. We may extend it so as to 
bring us into communication with all heaven. The 
wisdom of Christ and his angels, and the almighty 
power which emanates from such sources are ours 
by virtue of this same spiritual unity. Despot- 
ism is newly awakened in the East, and nearly 
simultanevusly its manifestations are seen in this 
country. Why may we not with equal propriety 
expect that every new outburst of resurrection 
hfe and vigor in the heavenly church will be 
marked by corresponding and glorious results this 
side the veil? Why may we not expect that 
the out-speaking of almighty truth, as it rings free 
and triumphant through the choral halls of the 
New Jerusalem, will find its echo in our sympa- 
thetic hearts? 





The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 





ANOTHER WRECK—ALMOST. 

The steamer Georgia put into Norfolk harbor 
on the 11th inst., ina disabled state. 
swept away 30 feet of the bow down to the lower 
deck; and the passengers think if the rough 
weather had continued, the ship would have gone 
to the bottom. The wind moderated, however 
and a calm succeeded, so that they were enabled 
to make the nearest port, with the loss of but 
The 
vessel is said to have been old and unseaworthy ; 
and some of her timbers were rotten. An old 
sea-captain who was on board at the time of the 
disaster, remarked that he did not observe any 
extraordinary force in the wave that did such 
damage ; and that he had often struck whales in 
Nearly eight hun- 
This al- 
most miraculous preservation of human life, is a 
good offset against the terrible sufferings and 
deaths on the San Francisco. 


The sea had 


one man, who jumped overboard in a fright. 


an open buat, in a heavier sea. 
dred persons were on board the vessel. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC MOVEMENTS. 

Messrs, Cass, Douglas, and several other Sena- 
tors have displeased the Anti-Bedinians by their 
recognition and defence of the Nuncio. At a 
large meeting held in Philadelphia on Saturday 
last, an address was adopted to be presented to 
Senators Cass, Douglas, Mason and Everett, con- 
Strong 
resolutions were passed at this meeting, among 


demning their course toward Bedini. 


which was one recommending that a memorial be 
circulated, asking the Government to suspend its 
diplomatic relations with 
of the course pursued by the Papal Government. 
Apropos of Bedini, the papers charge him with 
cowardice and want of manliness in stealing pri- 
vately away instead of leaving the city in a 
straight-forward manner. To which the Free- 
mawn’s Journal replies, that no less a personage 
than the apostle Paul was let down from a win- 
dow ina basket in order to escape the violence of 
his persecutors; and surely it is rather a virtue 
than otherwise to follow so worthy an example. 


tome, in consequence 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace Exhibition 
have published an official report of the present 
state of their affairs. The financial results of the 
Exhibition have been, so far, unsatisfactory; the 








magnitude of the disbursements having rendered it 
impossible to return any portion of the capital 
to the stockholders. But notwithstanding their 
present debt of $120,000, the directors are con- 
fident, that in rendering the Exhibition a perma- 
nant institution, they are taking a course that 
will ultimately be successful, in a financial point 
of view ; and which will materially aid in the cul- 
ture and elevation of art and industry in this 
country. The directors predict that the Exhibi- 
tion will be full as interesting and instructive the 
ensuing season, as it has been in the past. 
CANAL ENLARGEMENT, 

The Tribune and other papers, are earnestly 
laboring to procure a State vote for the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie and Oswego canals, and the com- 
pletion of other unfinished canals in this state: 
The improvement of the canal system, scems to 





have languished since the era of railroads, while 
their business has increased; so that at the pres- 
ent time, the Erie canal more particularly is 
over-crowded by the immense amount of trans- 
portation from the west. The tunnage on the 
Erie canal from Lake Erie for the year 1853 was 
1,213,690 tuns. 
NEBRASKA AGAIN. 

A large Anti-Nebraska meeting has been held 
at Chicago—the home of Senator Douglas, who 
mtroduced the Nebraska bill into Congress. The 
Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and adjacent parts, have addressed a 
memorial to Congress, praying that the aforesaid 
bill may be rejected. Clergymen make it a topic 
of discourse and denunciation, from the pulpit.— 
On the other side, the Herald, a day or two since, 
in making out a list of the newspaper circulation 
for and against this bill, sums up quite a large 
majority in its favor. 

THE POULTRY SHOW. 

The National Poultry Exhibition is now in full 
tide of operation at Barnum’s Museum. We sce 
by the bill that over 7000 specimens of fowls are 
exhibited, including Pheasants, Pigeons, Quails, 
Swans, &c., besides Gazelles, Rocky Mountain 
Deer, several varieties of Rabbits, Terrier Dogs, 
and other members of the quadrupedal tribe.— 
This is a rare gathering, and will doubtless be ap- 
perciated by lovers of the feathered race, 

ARRIVAL OF THE AFRICA. 

The Cunard steamship Africa, with three days 
later news from Europe, arrived at Sandy Hook 
last night. In consequence of the fog, which is 
more dense than it has been before for many years, 
the Africa was forced to anchor in the lower Bay, 
where she still remains. Only the leading details 
of her European news have reached us; and those 
of very little importance. A more pacific tone 
prevailed in respect to the Eastern question, and 
the Czar seemed inclined to temporize, before is- 
suing his final decision. 





Colored Mediums. 

One is pleasantly diverted, in crossing the river 
to New York, by looking through the stained 
glass of different colors, which borders the cabin- 
doors of the ferry-boat. He looks through the 
green-colored glass, and every object appears 
green: he looks through the blue glass, and every 
thing is blue: he looks through the red glass, and 
all is red: the ship whose bow and stern, sails, 
yards, and masts, were yellow a moment since, 
is now of a beautiful violet color. It is only 
when he looks through the unstained glass that 
he gets a true view of objects. 

A person may be somewhat similarly diver- 
ted in one of the numerous reading-rooms of the 
city. Ile will there find newspapers of nearly 
every variety of color—green, blue, red, yellow; 
&ec. &c; andif he will trouble himself to look into 
them, he will observe the facts and questions of 
the day pictured in all supposable aspects and col- 
ors. The fact which appears green in this paper, 
looks fiery red in another one; and so on—every 
paper giving to the fact its own peculiar hue. 

For illustration: it will be recollected that an 
anti-Nebraska meeting was lately held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. We first looked at it 
through the Tribune, and it was a large and very 
spirited gathering, composed of men of all politi- 
cal parties. Then we looked at it through the 
Herald, (a glass of a different tint,) and it was a 
meager gathcring of Garriscnian Abolitionists, 
and in fact a ‘total failure.” The Courier & En- 
quirer startled us with another aspect ; and the 
next ditto. 

This bewildering experience forced us to the 
conclusion, that at present almost every newspa- 
per glass is stained, slightly or otherwise. One 
is stained by considerations that relate to its 
subscription list ; another is stained by party con- 
siderations ; another by sectarian considerations, 
&e. And what is preéminently needed is a press 
that is unstained by any of these considerations— 
which shall be a glass that will reveal facts as 
they are—being devoted singly to THE TRUTH. 





Scene in a Lawyer’s Office. 
[CLIENT ENTERS. ] 

Client. —Good morning, Mr. A 
called for the purpose of taking up the mort- 
gage held by Mr. B on the premises 


; I have 

















No. W st. 
Lawyer.— What is the amount of that 
mortgage, Mr. C ? 


C.—Twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars. 
L.—-When do you wish to pay it? 
C.—Just as soon as you can produce it. 
[Several more clients enter the office—some to 





pay money, and some to ask questions.— Lawyer 
leaves client No. 1 meditating about the mort- 
gage, while he (the lawyer) counts his money and 
answers all the questions of his regular customers. | 

L.—To Client No. 1—The mortgage you 
wish to take up is in Mr. B—--’s hands, and he 
Island, so that it may require 
several days to obtain it. 

C.—I should be willing to go down to Mr. 


lives on § 





B 
the business delayed several days. 
EL —It would be of no use if you should go, 
as you would only frighten the old man. 
C.—How s0, is he nervous ? 
L.—Yes, very nervous and cowardly. 





’s myself after it, rather than to have 


For- 
merly, when he was actively engaged in busi- 
ness, he possessed as much courage as any body; 
but now, the most trifling things alarm and 
distress him. He could not be hired to come 
to the city on a cloudy day like this. He 
would imagine that all manner of accidents 
that the ferry-boat 
And 


should you go to his house to inquire about ta- 


were going to happen, 
would be run into, sunk, or blown up. 


king up a mortgage, he would become so much 
alarmed that he would not get over it in two 
weeks. Moreover, it would be just like him to 
plumply deny that he knew anything about the 
mortgage, and say that he did not own any 
such property. Then he would begin to 
worry about it, and as soon as he had courage 
to ride up to the city, he would come to me 
and say, ‘‘ There, I always knew something was 
wrong about that mortgage; my feelings told 
me that there was some catch or flaw in the 
papers—that the property was good for noth- 
ing,” &e. &e. 

C.—Well, he must be a case to deal with, 
truly. 

L.—It would not do for me to send any of 
my clerks after the mortgages, as he would be 
thrown into hysterics at once--I therefore must 
play my card skillfully. Before I attempt to 
get the mortgage, I must find where I can in- 
vest this same amount safely. 

C’.--I will take a receipt then for the amount 
and interest to the present time. 

£.--The old man will expect interest for 
every day on this amount, and consequently I 
must charge you interest, say till next Friday, 
when I will have all the arrangements completed. 

C.—This looks rather hard for me, but I 
have learned that it is not good policy to oppose 
lawyers when they have got all the power in 
their own hands. 

L..—-Bless your soul! you have made a good 
bargain in getting your mortgage by paying five 
days’ extra interest. Some men pay a bonus 
of a month’s interest, for the sake of taking up 
a mortgage. 

C.—[Mentally. } 
salvation in Christ which delivers us from the 
Priests, the Doctors and the Lawyers; and above 
all for the deliverance Christ gives us from the 


Thank heaven for that 


torments of hypo and nervousness, into which 
the god of this world precipitates his victims 
when they retire from the active service of 
mammon. [Exit Client. 
——a oa 0 ee 
Correspondence of the Circular. 
Our Water Accommodations. 
Oneida, February 10, 1854. 

Dear Frienps:—The frequent mention of wells 
of water in the Bible, shows that in the times of 
the Israelites, both in their wanderings in the 
wilderness and after they inhabited Canaan—the 
“land flowing with milk and honey”—water was 
regarded as a great blessing, something worthy of 
special mention, and to be received with thank- 
fulness, 

In this country, good water in abundance is a 
blessing almost as common as the sunshine and 
the air we breathe; and, like these blessings, 
though indispensable to life, it is apt to be used 
freely without any thought of the Giver. Per- 
sons are not forgetful to thank God for some 
miraculous interposition by which their lives have 
been preserved; but how few think of thanking 
him for those common blessings, without which 
life could not be sustained fora single day. I 
am satisfied that a due appreciation of these 
common blessings—an ever-present, sincere con- 
sciousness that they are the gifts ofa kind and 
loving Father—would enable the world to dwell 
in a new element, and would add greatly to their 
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THE CIRCULAR. 





happiness. How often are persons waked up for 
the first time to a realizing sense of the blessings 
they enjoy, when deprived of them! 

I had my attention called to this subject this 
morning, in seeing how bountifully and unexpect- 
edly we are supplied with water at our new barn. 
When the cellar, which is 105 feet long, was dug 
in the bank, a spring was found at each end. No 
one thought at the time that they would be of 
any value ; but after the barn was finished, and the 
men were building the fence around the yard, 
finding the water still ranning freely at the south 
end, it occurred to them that possibly God had 
given us an abundant supply of water just where 
we were in special need of it. 

They accordingly sunk a well about three feet 
deep at the south-east corner of the barn—stoned 
and cemented it, and placed a large trough at the 
lower side of the yard; and with the trifling ex- 
pense of putting down about 3 rods of lead pipe, 
we have had an abundant supply of water for all 
of our cattle so far through the winter. We ex- 
pected to have to drive our cattle to the creek, 
and get along as best we could, till we could bring 
water from the eastern hills, which would be at- 
tended with a good deal of expense. 

We have recently purchased a stock and straw 
cutting machine, and are now cutting up our corn 
fodder, of which we have a large quantity, and 
find it economy todoso. ‘his is mixed with 
bran or shorts from the mill, in a large box that 
will hold, say thirty bushels, placed on low wheels, 
which is drawn through the whole length of the 
barn floor in front of where the cattle are fed.— 
In mixing this feed, it is necessary to use consid- 
erable water, which is brought in pails from the 
trough at the lower side of the yard. 

Yesterday it occurred to the men who have the 
care of the cattle, that it would make their ar- 
rangements more convenient to have a well at the 
other end of the barn. By a few hours work they 
made a hole but a short distance from the barn- 
door, of sufficient size to sink a barrel for the 
present use, and now have a plenty of water there 
also. With afew dollars expense, this can be 
pumped into the barn just where it is wanted for 
daily use, which we shall probably make arrange- 
ments to do. , 

In locating our barns several places were exam- 
ined, and many a wish expressed for a good spring 
of water ; and after several harmonious discussions 
of the advantages of the different locations, the 
present one was unanimously decided to be the 
best, all things considered. 

It might be said that it was a mere chance— 
a lucky hit—that in selecting our location we 
should secure a good spring of water at each end ; 
but for myself, I prefer to believe that our choice 
was directed by our invisible friends, who knew 
the invisible advantages, as well as those which 
were visible to us. There is truly a charm in re- 
ceiving such blessings as gifts from loving friends, 
which cannot be experienced without recognizing 
the hand of God in such events. 

Yours ever, J. R. M. 
a 
Correspondence of the Circular. 
House=Warming by Heated Air. 
Oneida, Feb. 10, 1854. 

Dear Crrcutar:—Perhaps a description of the 
mode of warming a house by ‘Hot Air,’ which 
has been adopted in our Commune, may entertain 
some of your readers. 

The operation of the Furnace may be explained 
thus: Take any common parlor stove, and enclose 
itin acase of sheet-iron, so as to leave a space 
of afew inches between it and the case. The 
door must not be enclosed, but left free for the ad- 
mission of fuel. The case to fit tightly around 
the smoke-pipe, and also to the floor or hearth on 
which the stove stands; the stove being elevated 
from the hearth so as to leave some space be- 
tween. Let there be an aperture six or eight 
inches in diameter through the top of the case. 

Now if a plentiful supply of cold air be admit- 
ted from the outside of the building into the space 
directly beneath the stove, by means of a tube, it 
will become heated, and rise up around the hot 
stove, through the space between it and its case, 
and issue rapidly from the aperture in the top, 
from whence it may be conveyed by tin tubes 
to the different rooms of the house. The furnace 
is generally located in the basement or cellar.— 
The smoke and gas from the fire, is kept entirely 
Separated from the hot air, and passes off through 
the smoke-pipe in the usual way. 

The operation of this current of hot air in 
heating the room is two-fold. It issues from the 
Pipe with considerable velocity and force; and 
Spreading rapidly through the room, tends to 


distribution. But as the room is already full of 
air, the hot air must drive the cold air out and 
take its place. Thus the hot air warms the 
room, not only by distributing its heat, but also 
by driving the cold air out, and displacing it. 

The heated air fills the upper part of the room 
first, pressing that already in the room down, and 
out through any openings near the floor. In the 
construction of houses to be warmed by this 
mode, 1t is becoming customary to provide yenti- 
ducts in the walls, extending from the top of the 
building, with apertures into them close to the 
floor of the rooms, for the escape of the cold and 
foul air. This arrangement, in conjunction with 
the Hot Air Furnace, is the most approved method 
of ventilation. 

There is no doubt but it would be a great im- 
provement on the old plan, to arrange and use 
common stoves for heating purposes, in this way ; 
and parlor stoves constructed on this plan, are 
being introduced. This mode furnishes a constant 
supply of fresh air for respiration, thus doing 
away with the objection ‘of bad air in our Com- 
munity sitting-rooms,’ lately alluded to in the 
Circular. The tube for conducting the heated 
air into our sitting-room, is nine inches in diame- 
ter; and at a moderate calculation, delivers three 
or four times the quantity of air respired in our 
family gatherings. Those most sensitive on this 
point, testify to a great improvement in this re- 
spect. The economy of this method of obtaining 
heat is very apparent. Fluids are heated princi- 
pally by the motion of their particles ; as in heat- 
ing a kettle of water, the particles next to the 
bottom are expanded by the heat, and rise to the 
top; colder particles take their place, and in turn 
go through the same process. Very little effect is 
produced on fluids by the radiation of heat. It 
is readily seen that by this new method, the heat 
is applied more rapidly to the air of the room, 
and to much better advantage than by a stationary 
It is like carrying a stove rapidly around 
the room. 

The temperature produced is more equable and 
pleasant. This morning I overheard one of our 
family say, in reply to the question, whether the 
room was comfortable, ‘It was like a mild spring 


stove. 


morning.’ The currents of cold air through any 
openings near the floor, which commonly affect the 


feet so unpleasantly, are done away with. The 
rush of warm air, produces a pressure owt in- 
stead of iz. One can sit by an open window for 
a short time, and imagine that it is summer, as 
the outward current of warm aur, prevents the 
inward current of cold. 

The Furnace, of course, is of greater capacity 
than a common stove, and constructed so as to 
expose the greatest extent of heated surface to 
the passing current of fresh air. 

In this, as in other things, we are reaping the 
advantage of combination. E. H. i. 

- 2 —_~ 

Odors of the Press. 

We were hardly prepared for so strange and 
unaccountable a development in the line of ‘ scent- 
ed literature,’ as one that we encountered the 
otherevening. John Mitchel’s paper, the Citizen, 
came to us from the newspaper depot smelling 
powerfully of literal—nrimsrone! The circum- 
stance gave rise to some peculiar reflections 
in our minds at the time, especially in regard to 
the parallelism between the material and _ spirit- 
ual effluvia of the paper. The subject-matter of 
its contents appeared to be brimfull of the 
diabolical brimstone spirit, making it the farther- 
est remove from what a pure-minded and God- 


loving man can sympathize with. What next ? 
EO — 


Analects. 


... Happiness is a bird that rises on two wings 
—thankfulness and hopefulness. 


.... There isan almighty power of good nature 
in Jesus Christ. 


...-Christ is our home. Attend to all out- 
ward things as you would do errands, and then 
run home. 


.... The slightest, unexpressed desire that is 
according to God’s will, vibrates in heaven, and is 
answered. 

.... If we confess our sins, Christ is faithful to 
forgive and cleanse us. So if we are not cleansed, 
we may be sure we have not confessed. 


- Let all seek first sincerity, the justifica- 
tion of the truth at any expense, no matter what, 
and their own justification shall be added to them. 


...-If truth seems infinite and self-education 
an immeasurable enterprise, yet eternity is before 
us. We have time enough; we will make a begin- 
ning. 

...- Distinguish between person and spirit in 
criticism, so as not to keep up a quarrel. Apply 
the same rule in loving. All beauty and good- 


...-If we were to define the term ‘old fogy, 
we should call it a man who has stopped growing 
himself, and would stup every one else from grow- 
ing. Such men are always false to their experi- 
ence, especially in our country, where progress is 
not only the law of wisdom, but the law of preser- 
vation. Thus, with us constant growth is the 
only prudence—progress is the only conservatism. 
Those who shut up Galileo for saying that the 
earth moved, struck a harder blow at their own 
church than the great reformer.—Osgood. 


Gorticultural. 


nner 


The Sweet Potatoe in Connecticut. 
BY H. J. 





SEYMOUR. 

Having been quite successful in raising a 
crop of sweet potatoes at Wallingford, in our 
Community garden, I furnish by request the 
following account of our method of cultivation. 

They were raised on a warm, dry soil, mostly 
composed of sand and gravel, having a south- 
eastern exposure. Having read an analysis of 
the sweet potatoe, showing that it contains a 
good deal of phosphorus, potash and soda, we 

About one 
This furnish- 


prepared a compost accordingly. 
third of it was unleached ashes. 

ed the potash. The rest of it was made up of 
lime slacked with a strong brine, mixed with 
five or six times its bulk of swamp-muck and 
The 
We 
mixed this compost well with the soil at the rate 
of about three shovels full to the hill; and not 


a small quantity of rotted yard-manure 
brine was intended to furnish the soda. 


having any bone-dust to supply the phosphoric 
acid, just for the experiment we buried three 
or four bones under each bill at the depth of 
about a foot. 

We planted the tubers as early in the season 
as was convenient, (which was about the first 
of April,) in a hot-bed at a depth of be- 
tween two and three inches below the surface. 
When the sprouts had put out three or four 
leaves they were transplanted, being carefully 
broken off at the point where they were con- 
nected with the potatoe, preserving as many 
of the small rootlets attached to them as pos- 
sible. 
tain as many plants as we could from a small 
We obtained in this way 


This method was taken in order to ob- 


quantity of seed. 
over sixty plants from three or four potatoes. 

After mudding the roots we set them one or 
two in a place in a single row of hills three feet 
apart. In a few weeks the vines began to run 
quite out of all bounds. We then directed 
them so that they kept a course round and 
round their hill, Still they were so luxuriant 
that they covered the ground the whole length 
of the row, to the width of five feet. Some of 
the vines, not contented with twenty feet of 
length, flattened out laterally like a ribbon and 
threw up 2 multitude of beautiful glossy green 
leaves from the whole upper surface. 

When we harvested the crop, which was soon 
after the frost had seared the tops, we found 
that the bones were completely covered and 
filled with « network of fibrous roots which had 
entered their pores. We obtained six bushels 
from about sixty-two hills. Four of the best 
hills yielded one peck apiece, which is more 
than double the quantity that is usually obtained 
from a hill of the common potatoe in that 
We found that it would have Leen 
better to have Lad a deeper soil, inasmuch as 
they were a good deal inclined to run down. It 
is receummended to plant them on the top of 
little conical hills, for the sake of giving them 


place. 


more dryness and warmth, as these two things 
seem to be essential to their growth and matu- 
rity. 

Some of the best specimens that we raised, 
were sent to the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, where they obtained the first premium. 
A part of them were over ten inches Jong, and 
one of them which was about two inches and a 
half in diameter, weighed about two pounds. 
The care and attention this southern plant re- 
quires in this cold climate, reminds us of the good 
providence of God which surrounds us in the 
midst of a cold world of sin and selfishness.— 
We may be sure that his care and skill is fully 
equal to the enterprise that he has undertaken, 
and that he is better pleased with the fruits of 
the spirit that we yield him, than we are with a 








warm the air and other bodies in the room by 


ness is God; worship God. 


good crop of sweet potatoes of our own raising. 
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judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’ 





The Successor of Judas. 

[We see that Schaff, in his History of the Apos- 
tolic Church, broaches the idea that Pau! instead 
of Matthias was successor to the apostleship of 
Judas, and the strain of his argument as well as 
the idea, is almost identical with an article on the 
same subject published by J. H. N. in The Wit- 
ness several years ago. The latter disquisition is 
the most complete and decided, and as it has never 
been republished, this may be a good opportunity 
to present it. ] 

Jesus Christ chose twelve men to be 
his apostles. In fixing on this number 
he undoubtedly had reference to the di- 
vision of Israel into twelve tribes. He 
was ‘the king of the Jews,’ and in ap- 
pointing his lieutenants, he naturally had 
regard to the number of the sections of 
his kingdom. That this was the occa- 
sion of his choice, appears from what he 
said to the apostles. (Matt. 19: 28,) 
about their ‘sitting on twelve thrones, 
In 
Christ’s final kingdom, we are informed, 
(see Rev. 14: 3, compared with 7: 4,) 
that the ‘first fruits,’ or highest rank of 
the redeemed ure the hundred and forty- 
four thousand that came out of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. Over these the 
apostles were evidently appointed vice- 
gerentsof Christ. Accordingly theirnames 
are placed in the twelve foundations of 
the Eternal City. (Rev, 21: 14.) The 
number then of the apostles is limited to 
twelve. Nothing is said of a thirteenth 
‘throne,’ or a thirteenth ‘ foundation,’— 
Now Judas by transgression fell from his 
apostleship, and it was necessary that his 
place should be supplied. Accordingly 
just before the day of Pentecost, Peter 
and the other apostles chose Matthias, 
and it is said that he was ‘ numbered 
with the eleven apostles.’ (Acts: 1. 26.) 
Afterwards Christ chose Paul, and gave 
him co-ordinate authority with the other 
apostles, nay in many things distinguished 
him far above them ; insomuch that he 
claimed to be ‘not a whit behind the very 
chiefest’ of them. The question is, which 
of the two, Matthias or Paul, was the le- 
gitimate successor of Judas ? or, in other 
words, did the ordination of Matthias as 
recorded in Acts 2., actually give him 
apostolic authority ? 

That thisis not a question of mere 
curiosity, but one, the decision of ‘which 
involves some serious, practical consequen- 
ces, will be seen by the following extract 
from the Oxford Tracts : 

“Though this event [viz., the appointment of 
bishops to succeed the apostles] in the history of 
the Church has been narrated as occurring subse- 
quently to the appointment of the lower classes of 
ecclesiastical ministers, it must not be supposed 
that it was an after-thought, or that the Apostles 
were not from the first aware that their office 
was to be perpetuated by succession. Our Lord 
ended the sentence inwhich He endued them 
with power to baptize, with the promise of His 
assistance in the discharge of their functions 
through all time; ‘Go, said He, ‘ baptize all na- 
tions: and, lo, [ am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world:’ a phrase which, as address- 
ed to mortal men, must clearly have been under- 
stood as a promise of continual assistance to them 
and their sucsessors. We find, accordingly, that 
so far were they from understanding this gracious 
promise as applying solely to the individuals to 
whom the words were spoken, that one of their 
very first joint acts, when deprived of the presence 
of their Lord, was to select a person to be associ- 
ated with themselves in the apostolic office, that 
the number originally named to that office by our 
Savior might be complete. They did not, it is 
true, ordain him, in the manner afterwards adopt- 
ed, by the laying on of hands; for they referred 
the act of ordination to Almighty God by casting 
lots ‘ whether of the twain’ He would choose ; and 
in the pouring out of the gifts of Pentecost upon 
the head of Matthias, as well as upon those of the 
eleven, the Spirit bore a testimony, which could 
hardly be misunderstood, to the will of the Al- 
mighty that the Apostles should from time to time, 
as it became necessary, nominate such associates 
in their general Apostolic toils and powers as 
they might select ; associates on whom, us they 
themselves were gradually withdrawn from the 
world, the whole government of the Church, and 
the whole care of providing for its further con- 
tinuance, must ultimately devolve.”— Vol. 1, p. 53. 

Thus the appointment of Matthias 
holds a very important place in the argu- 
ment of the Tract writers. Sanctioned 
as it is supposed to have been by the Holy 
Ghost, it is made proof that the apostles 
had authority to appoint other apostles 
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tu succeed them. We shall give our rea- 
suns for believing that Matthias was not 
an apostle, though the Lord, for good 
reasons suffered him to be appointed by 
the eleven, and to be ‘numbered’ with 
them, but that Paul was actually the 
successor of Judas. 

1. Matthias was appointed by his fel- 
low disciples, and by lot. It is not pre- 
tended that he was chosen by Jesus 
Christ personally, or by revelation.— 
Whereas, the eleven and Paul were cho- 
sen and expressly commissioned by Jesus 
Christ himself. And this directness of 
commission is involved in the true mean- 
ing of the word apostle. An apostle of 
Jesus Christ is one sent by Jesus Christ. 
Matthias was sent by the other apostles, 
and strictly speaking, should be called 
their apostle, and not * an apostle of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

2. Jesus Christ was with his disciples 
forty days after the fall of Judas, but 
gave no directions for supplying his place. 
If he intended that Matthias should be 
Judas’s successor, why did he not nomi- 
nate him personally instead of leaving his 
appointment to the eleven and to lot ? 
The only rational answer is, he intended 
to supply Judas’s place ultimately, by a 
personal appointment of one who would 
betray the cause of Satan, as effectually 
as Judas did that of Christ, viz., Paul ; 
and in the meantime, he permitted, 
though he did not authorize the eleven to 
make full their number by appointing 
Matthias. 

3. Peter, in proposing the appoint- 
ment of a successor of Judas, appears to 
have been influenced chiefly by the pro- 
phetie injunction, ‘ Let his habitation be 
desolate, let no man dwell therein: and 
his bishopric let another take. Acts 1: 20. 
It is not to be assumed that he acted 
under the exclusive influence of God in 
this matter. The Holy Ghost was not 
yet given, At the same time, no blaine 
is to be imputed to him or to the other 
apostles. Their proceeding was natural 
under the circumstances of the case, and 
doubtless serviceable, and in some sense 
necessary. But we object to giving it 
the authoritative character of a divine 
appointment. 

4. The fact that the Holy Ghost 
was poured on Matthias on the day of 
Pentecost, which the Tract writers think 
sufficient proof that God sanctioned his 
appointment, proves nothing in the case ; 
for the Holy Ghost was poured also on all 
the disciples that were with the apostles. 
We know some maintain that the apostles 
only are referred to, where it is said that 
‘they were ail filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with tongues.’ (Acts 
2:4.) But it is evident from Peter’s ap- 
plication of Joel’s prophecy, (5: 17,) that 
the Spirit was given to the women as 
well as to the men, of course to the whole 
company spoken of in the Ist chapter : 
and this best agrees with the natural con- 
struction of the first verses of the second 
chapter. So that Barsabas received this 
mark of divine authority as well as Mat- 
thias. 

5. Paul constantly claimed for himself 
the authority of an apostle, though nei- 
ther he nor any other writer of the New 
Testament ever intimates that Christ ap- 
pointed thirteen apostles. Paul takes 
special pains to prove himself independent 
ot the other apostles, as being co-ordinate 
with them, and purposely defines his 
apostleship in such a manner as to make 
out his title and exclude Matthias. Wit- 
ness Gal. 1: 1,—‘Paul, an apostle not of 
men, [as for instance, a messenger of thie 
churches is an apostle of men,] neither by 
men, |i. e., he received not his commission 
by the agency of the other apostles as did 
Matthias,] but by Jesus Christ and God 
the Father.” 

6. If it is said in reply to all this, that 
Paul was the ‘apostle to the Gentiles,’ and 
that there were twelve others provided 
for the twelye tribes of Israel, so that 
there were actually thirteen apostles, we 
answer,(1,) His first ministry was given 


to the Jews, and he was sent to the Gen- 
tiles only after he was rejected by the 
Jews: so that though he was commission- 
ed especially for the foreign service, his 
office primarily pertained to the tribes of 
Israel. (2.) If he wasa thirteenth apostle, 
and his office pertained to the Gentile 
branch of the church, then there were 


in on a level with the ‘hundred and forty- 
four thousand,’ which is contrary to Rey. 
14: 3. Moreover, on the same supposi- 
tion the Eternal City has thirteen ‘ found- 
ations,’ whereas the apostle says there 
were but twelve, ‘and in them names of 
the tewelve apostles of the Lamb.’ Rev. 
21: 14. 

7. Matthias appears not to have been 
very prominent among the apostles. His 
name is not mentioned after the account 
of his ordination. Whereas it was fit- 
ting that Judas’ place should be filled 
by a man who should be as preéminently 
serviceable to Christ as Judas was to Sa- 
tan: and such a man was Paul. 

To briefly sum up these considerations; 
it is certain that Christ gave twelve and 
only twelve direct apostolic commissions, 
and that he gave such a commission to 
Paul, but not to Matthias. This sumima- 
ry statement is sufficient at least to cast 
so much doubt on the assumption of the 
Tract writers, concerning the ordination 
of Matthias, as to invalidate the whole 
argument which they found upon it. 





Confessions of Christ. 


Feeling desirous of being delivered 
from the oppression of unbelief, and to 
clear myself of worldly adhesions, I renew- 
edly confess Christ in me a Savior from 
sin and all its consequences—believing 
that union with him by faith gives us 
the privilege of reckoning ourselves with 
him in the resurrection, beyond the reach 
of all worldly claims, where death has no 
more dominon over us. Paul says, we 
are buried with him by baptism into 
death, that like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness 
of life. Rom. 6: 4. And again he prays 
with great fervency that believers might 
know the exceeding greatness of his 
power to those-ward who believe, accor- 
ding to the working of his mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ when he 
raised him from the dead; Eph. 1: 19, 20; 
showing plainly that the same power that 
raised Christ from the dead, works in us 
who believe, enabling us to crucify the 
flesh with its affections and Justs. Noth- 
ing can be plainer than Paul has made 
it in Rom. 5, that whatever we have lost 
in Adam, is given back to us in Christ; 
that as sin has reigned unto death, even 
so grace reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Fanny Lorn. 

Putney, Vt, Feb. 6, 1854. 


—We thank God and take courage, 
that there are so goodly a number who 
have cast in their votes for Jesus Christ as 
their king, their physician, and their all. 
Truly, we can join heart and hand with 
you in this great work. We confess Christ 
as our Savior, our resurrection and _ life. 
When the Cireulav comes, we hail it with 
joy and gladness, for there we find things 
that edify and cheer us, that come from 
the fountain, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of our God. All mine is 
thine in this great enterprise, 

J.B. & C. Suiru. 

Barnstable, Mass., Feb. 5, 1854. 





OBEDIENCE AND Genivs.—We get a good idea 
of the subordination which characterizes the Rus- 
sian soldiery, from the following extract quoted 
from a late English Review. It honors obediehce 
as the mother of great deeds, which suits our 
philosophy : 

There issome truth in what a German officer 
once said to me half in earnest, half in joke: 
‘If {were to command one of my soldiers 
{Russians} to set to on the spot and compose a 
song, he would not hesitate to obey, and the 





song would be forthcoming,’ whether good or 


thirteen ‘ thrones,’ and the Gentiles came | 








bad we need not stay to determine. 
events, this blind obedience—a child of fear 
and of firm faith in the infallibility of his guide 
—forms a peculiar and conspicuous trait in the 
character of the Russian soldier, as in general 
of the Russian people. This unconditional 
confidence, which among freer people, not rank 


and station, but only ascendancy of spirit can | 


At all | 


ges, is quite delusive, and we are able to vindicate 
our opinion by the testimony of one of the most 
eminent Catholic writers to our times, who, by a 
long residence in Russia, has gained a thorough 


|acquaintance with all that relates to that coun- 
| try ; we refer to the well-known Count Joseph de 


Maistre. * * * * * * * 


His judgment on this subject has not been bi- 
assed by his predilections. He is decidedly of 


secure, has, in Russia, often been the mother | opinion, that there is no probability of the re- 


of great deeds. 
mind, from the late Turkish war, that charae- 


teristic anecdote which has preserved to us the | 


words exchanged between a Russian and a 
German, on the occasion of storming a fort ? 


Who will not here eall to|union of the Russian Church with Rome, but 
| judges, on the contrary, that it is more likely that 


that communion will be invaded and dissolved 
by Protestantism, and—what seems more strange 
—-he even desires this result, as the only means 


pea ‘ 4 i lof bringing about an ultimate union of Russia 
lhe German contemplates the defences with an | with 


tome. In his opinion, the Protestants 


experienced eye, and gives it as his opinion that | themselves will sooner join Rome than the East- 


it is impossible to take the fort. ‘ How so ?— 
impossible !? cries the Russian, amazed : *‘ Why, 
the Emperor has commanded it.’ 

Here is a quality which it would be worth every 
thing to cultivate throughout the ranks of our pub- 
lishing enterprise—obedience not indeed to offi- 
cers, but to the demands of the cause; so that when 
an article of a certain kind ought to be written, 
obedience will take genius by storm, and say 
nothing is impossible which is commanded by the 
occasion. 

= <ciatlllaali bitte apa 
Religious Bearings of the Eastern War. 

From the North British Review, republished by Leonard 
Scott & Co., New York. 

[In our Thursday’s paper we published an arti- 
cle from the Tribune on the Greek Church, and 
in some remarks on the same subject. we alluded 
to the prospect that in the coming struggle in 
Europe Popery is likely to suffer as much as Mo- 
hammedanism, by the eruption of Russia. Since 
then, we find that a writer in the North British 
Review has labored extensively on the same idea. 
In an article on *‘ The Religious and Political Re- 
lations of Russia,” in which he gives an interest- 
ing view of the progress of Russian power, and 
of the causes that have produced its present 
gigantic development, he takes the ground that 
not only Popery, but also Protestantism, is in 
danger of being destroyed by the advance of the 
Russian politico-ecclesiastical power. We Jay be- 
fore our readers the following extracts from the 
article, which present the idea in a very forcible 
and satisfactory manner: | 

The dangers to which the liberties of mankind 
are exposed by the progress of the politico-reli- 
gious power of Russia, are very serious indeed. 
We believe that they are greater than those with 
which civilization is threatened by the politico- 
religious power of Rome, and the reactionary 
movement which she is now deycloping with so 
much vigor in the West. The influence of Rome 
is immediate and tangible, whilst that of Russia 
is distant, and one with which the nations of the 
West have as yet never come into dangerous con- 
tact. Popery, moreover, is a power which has 
been for centuries in possession of Great Britain, 
and our ancestors got rid of it only after a severe 
struggle. The recent reactionary movement all 
over Europe has been accompanied by an extraor- 
dinary effort on the part of Rome to regain its for- 
mer sway over these islands. Romanism gives 
constant trouble to our statesmen in Ireland; and 
penetrates into the bosom of our families, spread- 
ing strife and desolation in many hitherto happy 
homes. Jt has undoubtedly by these means made 
considerable progress within the last twenty years, 
and its pretensions as well as its persecuting spir- 
it increase with the growth of its strength. But 
the sway of Rome extends over countries far ad- 
vaneed in civilization, the inhabitants of which 
are becoming every day more aware of her re- 
ligious errors and malign social influences. Her 
authority has become so weak at the centre, that 
the government of her chief must be upheld by 
foreign troops. Moreover, Rome, even in the 
most palmy days of her power, had never a ma- 
terial force under her direct command, though her 
moral power could precipitate monarchs from 
their thrones and redistribute crowns and king- 
doms. Yet as soon as that moral power was 
weakened, she could no longer command the 
service of kings, but became not unfrequently 
herself a tool in their hands. In Russia, on the 
contrary, the ecclesiastical and political powers 
are placed in the same hands, and the authority 
which sends instructions to the ambassadors of 
the Empire and orders to its generals, dictates 
pastoral letters to the bishops, and presides in 
the councils of the Church. Such power is 
therefore, in many respects, more to be dreaded 
by the civilized world than that of Rome; and 
its progress cannot be restrained except by mate- 
rial force, whilst the best means of combating 
Popery are spiritual and intellectual weapons. 

The writer of an article on the Russo-Turkish 
question in the last number of the Dublin Review, 
has discussed the Religious part of this all-ab- 
sorbing question—and this we regard as the 
most important relation in which it can be con- 
templated. His views suggest some remarks on 
the present relations of the Greek and Roman 
Churches. We do not of course, object to the 
right of the author of that article to select the 

Nomish point of view for the discussion of the 
question, which he has as much right to do as we 
have to consider it from an opposite side. But 
we may express our decided opinion that the 
hope of submission to the Papal supremacy by 


the Russian Church, in which this article indul- 





ern, or, a8 he calls them, the Photian Churches. 
* * * * * * * 


However, Protestantism has no more chance 
than Romanism of gaining any influence over the 
Church of Russia. On the contrary, both must 
expect to be gradually subjected to a systematic 
persecution, which will increase with the progres- 
sive development of the ecclesiastical state-policy 
of Nicholas. We have already said that the prin- 
cipal object of this policy is to strengthen the 
political authority of the Czar, by the associated 


influence of religion, and thus to concentrate in- 


his hands a material and moral power, such as, 
perhaps, never has been exercised by the monarchs 
of any civilized country. This object cannot be 
fully attained without destroying all foreign re- 
ligious elements—-Romanist and Protestant-— 
which may impede the development of his pecu- 
liar type of policy. National and religious feel- 
ings must be identified in such a manner, that the 
name of Russian and even Slavonian shall become 
synonymous with that of a follower of the East- 
ern Church. This union of nationality and re- 
ligion, once completely established, will indeed 
form a power which may readily disregard all 
doctrinal polemics, and firmly maintain its ground, 
notwithstanding the doubts and even the positive 
unbelief of its supporters,—its leading object be- 
ing worldly policy, and not the advancement of 
religion. It will in this respect resemble the 
paganism of ancient Rome, which was strenuously 
supported, on national grounds, by those who 
laughed at its fables, and was preserved by a great 
part of the old Roman aristocracy, for generations 
after the Caesars had submitted to the religion of 
the Cross. The Czars of Russia would not at- 
tempt to impose upon their subjects a subscription 
to theological dogmas, or a strict observance of 
religious duties; they would be content with a 
nominal conformity to the national church, joined 
to a rigorous separation from every other ecclesi- 
astical community. 

Ts it possible to admit, that a system which is 
so perseveringly, so laboriously, and, we may add, 
so successfully developed as that of the Russian 
ecclesiastico-national polity, should be ever wil- 
lingly abandoned for a connection either with 
Rome or with Protestantism, which, in dissolving 
its unity, would at once destroy all its political 
efficiency ?. There are some Romanists who in- 
dulge in the dream of a conquest of Russia by the 
Western Church, which has always been an ob- 
ject ardently desired by the Papacy ; but the more 


clear-sighted champions of that Church know 


well that they have more to fear than to hope 
from Russia; and their leading periodicals in 
France are just now strenuously opposing her 
proceedings in Turkey. And the politico religious 
system of Russia is obviously by its very nature 
no less hostile to Protestantism than to Roman- 
ism. If it opposes the latter as a rival authority, 
it must dread the former as a revolutionary ele- 
ment, which may attack its vitals and overthrow 
its power, by undermining its foundation. It is, 
therefore, a natural consequence of the Russian 
system, as far as circumstances permit, to maintain 
a steady antagonism to Protestantism in the Em- 
pire, and to oppose its development abroad, par- 
ticularly in countries whence it may act upon its 
own subjects. The present Russian aggression on 
Turkey, so immediately injurious to the material 
interests of Great Britain, threatens ultimately 
the missionary progress of Protestantism in the 
East, with which the names of England and 
Amcrica are so closely connected. 

For France the case is even more urgent. The 
projects of Russian influence in Turkey endanger 
not only her material and_ political interests in 
the Mediterranean, but also her traditional pro- 
tecturate of the Latin Churches in the Levant.— 
This protectorate may be said to have begun with 
the treaty of alliance between Francis I. and Soli- 
man, in 1535, in which a claim of the Latin 
Christians to the Holy Places was inserted.— 
Since that time the French ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople have been wont, on various occasions, 
to make friendly representations in favor of these 
Christians. They thus gradually acquired a pro- 
tectorate over the subjects of the Sultan—nearly 
a million in number—who acknowledge the supre- 
macy ef the Pope. In this protectorate France 
and the Catholic powers have a special interest. 
If Constantinople were to fall into the hands of 
Russia, the Latin Christians of the East would 
be exposed to the persecution of the Greeks, to 
whom they are more obnoxious than even the Me- 
hommedans. The dangers to which the interests 
of the Roman Church are exposed by the exten- 
sion of the power of the Czar in the East, un- 
doubtedly add weight to the other considerations 
which must make Austria dread the absorption 
of Turkey by Russia. “i . 5 

So much for the natural antagonism to the rest 
of Christendom, that animates the singular and 
almost unknown political organization, which 
Nicholas would now rouse into religious fanati- 
cism and national enthusiasm. 
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